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CSFA 

STUDENT EXHIBITION 

On June 22 the California 
School of Fine Arts opened its 
annual exhibit of student work. 

Focal point of the exhibition is 
the flamingo red mobile in the 
fountain center of the patio 
which was designed and exe¬ 
cuted by Glenn Kemper, a stu¬ 
dent of Robert Howard. The 
mobile fountain construction is 
designed in a series of four 
bird-like scarlet bodied dippers 
attached to a black frame up¬ 
holding the pulley and wire 
operated mechanism. The two 
hollow dippers rhythmically 
rise to the top where they re¬ 
ceive water from a pipe and are 
gently released to the fountain 
that accepts the spray. 

The patio corridors are lined 
with sculptures and paintings. 

The school gallery is installed 
with paintings and the social 
hall exhibits graphic art, illus¬ 
trations, and ceramics. The en¬ 
tire show is distinguished by 
the excellent caliber of the students’ work in 
the various art forms. The show was pre¬ 
viewed with a reception for students, faculty, 
association members and guests. 

Francis V. Keesling, Jr., president of Art 
Association, welcomed the guests to the re¬ 
ception and announced the scholarship win¬ 
ners (see page 2) for the year 1952-1953. 
Hostesses assisting Director Ernest Mundt 
at the preview were the Mesdames Francis 


Keesling, Jr., Clarence Lindner, Joseph 
Bransten, Stanley Sinton, Jr., Arthur Dunne, 
Drew Chidester, William Wallace Jr., and 
Turner McBaine. 

The student show will be transferred to the 
fourth floor gallery of Macy’s Department 
Store for exhibition during the last week in 
July. Arrangements are in charge of store 
executive Mr. John Golby and Elizabeth 
Grossman representing CSFA. 







CSFA OPENS 80TH YEAR 

When the fall term opens on September 8, 
the California School of Fine Arts enters 
its eightieth year of education devoted to 
the arts. The outstanding and oldest art 
school in the West was founded by the Art 
Association, organized in 1872. 

The faculty and students of the year 1952- 
1953 may not know that their school and the 
Art Association began in the early seventies 
in quarters in a loft above a fish market 
where an early visitor found “arf pervaded 
with the aroma of fish and the sound of a 
butcher s cleaver was heard 

September’s classes will know the hillside 
garden on Russian Hill above the Bay and 
the tile-roofed building surrounding the 
patio with its fountain. Within the school 
the students will encounter an enlarged cur¬ 
riculum designed under the direction of 
Ernest Mundt, to keep pace with contem¬ 
porary interests. 

New faculty members will add their talents 
to the teaching program. Robert S. Neu¬ 
man, one of the strongest colorists of the 
younger generation of painters, will teach 
oil and watercolor techniques. 

An additional approach in photography 
will be introduced by Milt Halberstadt, 
who will conduct a workshop in the crea¬ 
tive use of light, a major tool of expression 
in the visual arts, although usually thought 
of only in connection with photography and 
cinema. Robert Howard will enlarge his 
Associated Arts course, relating painting 
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and sculpture to audio technique and garden 
design. 

Director Ernest Mundt will extend his sum¬ 
mer course in Visual Communication. He 
will teach Art in Society and Development 
of Western Culture. 

The department of Design for Commerce 
and Industry will also be enlarged. Chuck 
Wertmann, one of the most creative of 
Western letterists, will conduct a special 
course in Experimental Lettering. Alan 
Grohe, noted magazine illustrator, recently 
arrived from New York, will teach Realis¬ 
tic Illustration. Don Smith will offer a 
course in design relating to paper and 
fabrics. 

On Saturday mornings from 10 o’clock un¬ 
til noon, a course in painting, crafts, and 
sculpture will be open to young people, thir¬ 
teen to eighteen years old. 

Registration opens Monday, August 25th. 
The Registrar advises veterans to register 
early. Registration for night classes opens 
Monday, September 1. 

In addition to Mundt and Howard, veteran 
faculty members will return for the Fall 
Term. They are; Baldassare Armato, 
Franz Bergmann, Jack Davis, Mallette 
Dean, James Budd Dixon, Paul Q. For¬ 
ster, William A. Gaw, Edmond Gross, 
Robert Katz, Squire Knowles, Martin 
Metal, Jean J. Pearson, Frederick W. 
Quandt, Jr,, Zygmund Sazevich, Dick 
Sears, Martin Snipper, Jean Varda, and 
Minor White. 


SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 

Honor Scholarships for the academic year 
1952-1953 have been awarded by CSFA to 
the following students; Donald Buhman, 
Dale Graf, Byron McClintock, Joanne Nigro, 
and Leonard Zielaskiewicz. 

The I. N. Walter Sculpture Prize was award¬ 
ed to Miriam Hoffman. 

The Latham Foundation Scholarship was 
awarded to Sheila Hogan. 

The National Scholastic Award went to 
Thomas Pileggi. High School Scholarships 
were awarded to Joyce Britton and Fausto 
Galang. The Fletcher Cup Award was pre¬ 
sented to Julius Wasserstein. 






ALUMNI ACTION 

Our CSFA—with eighty years of teaching 
painting and sculpture—represents the tra¬ 
dition of art in the West. This tradition 
rests with the generations of students that 
have passed through our classes. It is their 
relation with the school and each other that 
link the past with the present and, through 
the current students, with the future. This 
tradition corpes to life in the activities of the 
Alumni Association. This association forms 
the focal point of unity for former students 
now scattered through all the States and 
most of the Nations. 

The Alumni Association is now dormant. 
Many requests have come in asking for its 
reorganization. This is an invitation to all 
alumni of the CSFA to attend a meeting 
Wednesday, September 17, 8 p.m. in the 
school’s library. At that time we will ex¬ 
change ideas and discuss plans of how to ac¬ 
complish this reactivation. Those unable to 
come are invited to contribute their ideas, 
plans and wishes by letter. 

—ERNEST MUNDT 

1952 ART FESTIVAL 

San Francisco’s sixth annual fiesta of the 
arts is under way. Martin Snipper will again 
direct the production. The City of San Fran¬ 
cisco will again contribute its financial 
strength—twelve thousand dollars have 
been appropriated. Once again anyone may 
submit three works of any size in either the 
professional or non-professional category. 
Again the Festival may be held in the Palace 
of Fine Arts, this time from October 7 -12. 
Or the Festival may take place at the Cali¬ 
fornia School of Fine Arts between Septem¬ 
ber first and fifth. As the Bulletin goes to 
press Martin Snipper and his committee 
have not yet been given the word on the 
place. A decision will be made shortly and 
entry blanks will be in the mail with the 
place and dates, within a week or so. 

This year $2000 will be spent on purchases. 
The money is not for stipulated awards, but 
for the purchase of works of art at prices 
the artists themselves will fix on their entry 
blanks. 

The right to exhibit and work in the Festival 
is a privilege. The Festival belongs to the 
people who make it and to those who view 
it. Everyone is invited to help in the purpose 
and the spirit and the sparkle of 1952’s 
achievement. 



Oil by Julius Wasserstein. CSFA Student Exhibi¬ 
tion. Photo by Leonard Zielaskiewicz 


58TH ANNUAL OF 
WESTERN ART 

One of the top regional exhibitions in the 
U.S. is the Western Art Annual held at the 
Denver Art Museum, June 2 - June 31. Ac¬ 
cording to the catalogue of the exhibition, 
the 58th Annual presented a cross section of 
what is happening in contemporary Western 
art. “All schools of art—from the surrealist 
to the academic represented an interesting 
combination of work by newcomers and 
veterans.” 

Of particular interest to Association mem¬ 
bers (a number had work accepted in the 
exhibition) are a few of the facts and sta¬ 
tistics concerning the Annual. This year’s 
juror was Alfred Frankenstein, noted 
California critic and San Francisco’s Chron¬ 
icle writer. The juror’s final selection in¬ 
cluded 311 works by 252 artists. This year’s 
annual had the largest number of competi¬ 
tors, the largest group of entries and the 
highest number of acceptances. 

Out of 24 eligible states, 23 were represented 
by 703 contestants with 1506 entries. All 
artists resident in 24 Western states were 
eligible to compete with three entries. 

The following Artist Members exhibited 
paintings in oil: Ruth Armer, Ward 
Lockwood, Robert S. Neuman and Fred 
Reichman. In the tempera category Art¬ 
ist Member Margaret Peterson and Asso¬ 
ciate artist Gail Cole exhibited. Artist mem¬ 
bers Edith M. Smith exhibited a water- 
color, Nancy Genn a drawing, and Gor¬ 
don Woods a sculpture. 







Oil by Phoebe Butte. CSFA Student Exhibition. 
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16TH WATERCOLOR ANNUAL 

The Art Association’s 16th Watercolor Ex¬ 
hibition opens at the San Francisco Museum 
of Art on September 10th and continues 
through October 5th. The following have 
been elected to serve on the Juries: Jury of 
Selection — Edward Corbett, chairman; 
George Post, Jerry D. Opper, James 
Budd Dixon and Paul Q. Forster. Jury 
of Awards— Edward Corbett, chairman; 
George Post and Jerry D. Opper. Alter¬ 
nates— Kyle Morris, Dick Sears and 
Emiko Nakano. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 

“Was pleased to see the article in the San 
Francisco News of June 16 concerning 
Nealie Sullivan, secretary of the San Fran¬ 
cisco Art Association. That lady, with her 
incisive vision and kindly nature, has 
smoothed the path of many an artist, student 
and model. Her host of well-wishers are 
grateful for your timely story. Miss Nealie 
Sullivan is truly one of the graceful, splen¬ 
did pillars that support the art of San 
Francisco.” 

—PAUL NAMI 

This letter was published in The News. We 
reprint it because it expresses an opinion 
shared by the members of the Association 
concerning their executive secretary. 


CHARLES STAFFORD DUNCAN 
ETTORE CADORIN 

We note with deep regret the deaths of 
former artist members Charles Stafford Dun¬ 
can and Ettore Cadorin. Mr. Duncan was 
an alumnus of California School of Fine 
Arts and at one time served on the Board of 
Directors of the Art Association. He was a 
member for many years of the San Fran¬ 
cisco Art Commission. Mr. Duncan was rec¬ 
ognized as a leading Western conservative 
artist who mainly painted figures and still 
lifes. He forecast in 1935 that “the American 
art of the future is going to be homely, angu¬ 
lar, scathing, but it is going to be vital.” 

Mr. Cadorin was a noted sculptor, both in 
America and in Europe. He studied at the 
Royal Academy of Fine Arts in his native 
Venice where he won medals and scholar¬ 
ships. His San Francisco works include sta¬ 
tues in stone and fountains. Ettore Cadorin 
was a friend of the poet Gabriel D’Annunzio, 
who inscribed one of his books to “Ettore 
Cadorin, who knows how to capture in clay 
the mystery of the feminine soul.” 

We also note with deep regret the deaths 
of two of the Art Association’s lay mem¬ 
bers—Mr. C. 0. G. Miller and Mrs. Samuel 
Dinkelspiel. 
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EDUCATION FOR THE ARTIST 

We asked Jack Shadbolt, Canadian painter and 
guest instructor at CSFA this summer, for a 
statement about art and about teaching. Here 
is his response: 

It is ironical that our greatest historical 
achievement—mass education—is often the 
artist’s insidious enemy. In holding tight 
against the v^st suction of the demand to ex¬ 
plain and popularize for wide audiences it is 
difficult to maintain one’s first energies for cre¬ 
ative work and the concentration on quality. 
To resist, we are tempted to take refuge in the 
protective snobbery of “avant-garde” or, in a 
more subtle way, withdraw into ourselves, 
stressing the delights of vague sensibility and 
private rhapsody. 

But if we expect our art to have any larger 
objective dimension that would make it speak 
for itself to the larger world I do think we must 
muster our courage to face the structural ne¬ 
cessities of a work of art. In this way, personal 
passion and obvious reality may fuse without 
loss and help us, in turn, to win our own social 
integration. 

Where does an art school’s responsibility fit 
into this problem of educating the artist? Per¬ 
haps for the perennial amateur, sensibility is 
the most important thing an art school can 
help him to cultivate; but any tendency to 
elaborate sensibility should be directed into 
crafts or in pictures, preferably intimate and 
not too large, which can be cherished as ob¬ 
jects in themselves. If, however, the one great 
distinguishing index of Western civilization is 
its search for rational system and all that this 
implies, then I cannot help believing that the 
concern of a serious painting class, for those 
who carry beyond the amateur stage, should 
also be for structure—for the progression of 
all the component elements into a controlled 
form that bespeaks an ordered view of the 
world. I feel it would be suicidal now to deny 
our cubist heritage by the cultivation alone of 
lush sensory proliferation. 

To me, Matisse and Picasso offer us the noble 
structure available to either of our two great 
temperamental needs, the sensory and the psy¬ 
chological, sublimated from sensuous dilet¬ 
tantism or incoherence by an overmastering 
concern for a detached structure; while Klee, 
Miro and the post-Gorky American painters 
give these compositional discoveries a personal 
and private imagistic possibility. 

I think it inevitable now that forms themselves 
no longer related to debased objects and hav¬ 
ing to satisfy our more talismanic needs, are 
bound to be enigmatic. But their statement 
need not be so. In Giotto’s sense we do not 
know quite what we are saying. There is no 


ready-made indivisible collective belief to 
hand. We can state only portents, not certain¬ 
ties; yet having understood this we can paint 
those portents with certainty. I see no partic¬ 
ular virtue in spreading oleaginous or scum¬ 
bled textures over huge areas unless the struc¬ 
ture supporting these sensuous rhapsodies is 
articulate and distinguished, unless, in short, 
the forms, emerging from exploratory uncer¬ 
tainty, discover their evolving image and trans¬ 
late this into a total structure. For I believe 
the structure of a work is its real meaning. 
Noble form, consequent statement. 

Scale should he commensurate with mean¬ 
ing. Largeness itself is mere muscular exer¬ 
cise and brash as often as it is bold. Often, too, 
it saps the implicit psychic energy of com¬ 
pactness. Exuberance is no substitute for pro¬ 
fundity, although it is natural and necessary to 
youth. 

I am not afraid of objects nor of an image. To 
come to grips with both is the mark of our 
grasp of normality in imaginative terms. I am 
not afraid of chiaroscuro or anatomical analy¬ 
sis. They lead us close to nature, our source 
of renewal, but one can not avoid the place 
where history has lead us. The phenomena of 
appearances no longer constitutes our reality, 
though without an understanding of nature 
we remain lost. We must re-use her principle 
of organic growth in our pictorial structures. 
In this way it is again possible to return to 
concepts with no loss of the gestalt that orig¬ 
inated in inspired sensibility. 

The major forms of art seem the result of a 
search for the metaphor symbolizing the col¬ 
lective principles animating any given society. 
I think an art school’s duty is to keep one eye 
on these major forms. The metaphor was once 
the articulated skeleton of the Renaissance. 
In our immediate past it became the canti¬ 
levered steel frame which ended in Mondrian. 
Now it has become the vertical net of the pic¬ 
ture space. 

Many of our artists have caught a glimpse of 
our pictorial metaphor, but they weave limp 
nets, still damp with nostalgia, hung often 
with fascinating objects, but of no tensile 
strength, and often so overloaded with exor¬ 
cising tokens as to be in danger of falling in 
on us. 

It is no good propping up thes^ limp nets with 
bamboo frames. We must perceive that nets 
today are made, not of organic fibres, but of 
pre-tested, synthetic strands — a spun steel 
weaving of cables that will, if properly an¬ 
chored, hold their mesh clear of our nearly 
strangulated selves. 

The net must be strong and tight, a frame onto 
which we can project the image of reality. 

—JACK SHADBOLT 





WHEN ORPEN 
PAINTED A CHEF! 

Author and journalist Basil Woon sent us this 
tale about Sir William Orpen. 

I grow old and fearful, so there is a moral at¬ 
tached to everything I write nowadays, but 
I’ll leave it to you to find this one. 

Bill Orpen and I had a date for lunch at the 
Chatham and when he arrived late he said as 
an excuse that he just had all his teeth out. 
During his lunch, which was mostly Bisquit 
VSOP, he fulminated over the amount he 
would have to pay his dentist, probably five 
quid a tooth. “I shall just have to put two 
hundred on the next portrait,” he decided, 
when his artist’s eye caught sight of the man 
whose name I forget but whom we used to 
call Jean Richepin, because he looked like the 
poet, and who was employed to grill steaks 
for Chatham luncheoners over charcoal in the 
middle of the front dining-room. 

Orpen hadn’t known Richepin but he saw a 
striking likeness in our chef to someone else. 
“What a magnificent Christ he would make,” he 
lisped, and indeed to anyone conventioned in 
Catholic countries there was definitely some¬ 
thing to be said for the notion, with our cook’s 
six-inch pointed beard, his thin face, his high 
brow, though being a chef his temperament 
was anything but Christlike, of course. 

Anyway, Bill followed his hunch and painted 
him and the picture, in a favored position at 
the next Royal Academy show, soon became 
famous, so much so that the management of the 
Savoy had a bright idea: They would bring the 
chef over from Paris and make him an assist¬ 
ant chef. Well, it took some selling, because 
our chef had never been away from Paris in 
his life and distrusted all Anglais on principle. 
But finally the Savoy raised the ante to 100 
pounds a week, which was such an incredible 
sum in francs at that time that even Poincare 
would have had to accept. 

Sir William’s good painting again went on the 
front pages of London newspapers, this time 
with the Savoy Hotel’s name beneath, so it was 
worth it, I guess. A week or so later the chef 
arrived, beard and all, duly posing for the 
photographers with the manager of the Savoy, 
but as he could speak no English the chief 
chef decided to put the Frenchman on break¬ 
fasts until he learned the routine. Doubtless he 
felt a little hurt about this, to put a man of 
his eminence toasting brioches and croissants 
seemed a waste of talent, but—24,000 francs a 
week—our chef swallowed a double cognac 
and his pride and reported for duty. 


Two hours later he was back in his room pack¬ 
ing to return to Paris. Even the manager 
couldn’t change his mind. It seemed his first 
two breakfast orders had come about 8 a.m. 
from a couple of hearty British squires who 
wanted steak, grilled kidney and mushrooms 
under glass. When our chef understood no one 
was ribbing him and that English gentlemen 
often ate such breakfasts he simply took off his 
tall hat and quit. ^*Ah, non!’* he said to the 
manager. “Z)e5 oeufs au jambon, peutetre. 
Mais du biftek! Meme pas pour cinquante 
mille je ne ferais pas une betise pareille, Ces 
gens, ce sont des sauvages.” 

So their chef returned to Paris and never again 
grilled a steak until lunchtime. And Sir Wil¬ 
liam Orpen’s painting got on the front pages 
once more and sold for enough, I think, to pay 
his dentist. 

—BASIL WOON 
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ART ASSOCIATION NOTES 

We welcome artist members Miss V. Conroy, 
Walter Askin, Dale Joe and Edwin A. 
Cadogan; and associate artist members Na¬ 
dine Drummond, Jack La Chapelle and 
Adelaine B. Cadogan; and lay member 
Mrs. Jesse Marks. 

Dr. Grace McCann Morley has offered the Art 
Association space in the San Francisco Muse¬ 
um for two small group shows. The shows will 
be held some time this Fall. There will be one 
group of three artist members and another of 
four artist members. Each will show ten paint¬ 
ings. A committee composed of Mary Navratil, 
chairman; James Budd Dixon and Walter 
Kuhlman, has been appointed by the Artists’ 
Council to handle the details that will be re¬ 
ported in our next Bulletin. 

Spencer Macky, artist member and director 
of the College of Arts and Crafts, was awarded 












an Honorary Doctor of Laws Degree by the 
college at its annual commencement in June. 
Mr. Macky was Dean of Faculty and professor 
of art for many years at the California School 
of Fine Arts. 

Worth Ryder, artist member, was recently re¬ 
tired by the University of California where he 
was professor of art. Mr. Ryder served on the 
Board of Directors for several years. 

Karl Kasten, artist member, and Board mem¬ 
ber, is attending Summer Session at the Hof¬ 
mann School of Art in Provincetown, Mass. 

Ward Lockwood, professor of art at U. C., 
artist member and Board member, is summer¬ 
ing at his Taos, N. M., home during July and 
August. 

Hamilton Wolf, artist member and Board 
member, and his wife, Laura Jane Wolf, who 
recently resigned as director of Gump’s gallery, 
will spend a year in Mexico before returning 
to Berkeley in August 1953. 

Emiko Nakano, artist member, has been ap¬ 
pointed assistant teacher of the children’s art 
program at Mills College for the summer 
session. 

Robert B. Howard, artist member and 
sculptor, created a fountain that was exhibited 
at the 1938 Exposition. The “whale” fountain 
was bought by the City of San Francisco. The 
whale has been in storage, but may soon be 
placed in Steinhart Aquarium, where it would 
replace the live seals in the pool at the aquar¬ 
ium entrance. 

Artist members Meta Hendel, George Post, 
Ruth Cravath and Ralph Chesse were art¬ 
ist judges of the Fourth Annual Children’s Art 
Show slated to open at the de Young Museum 
in September. The show will be designed by 
artist member Martin Metal, faculty member 
of CSFA. 

A jury-free show of artist members is planned 
for exhibition at the de Young Museum. Dates 
will be announced later. Information may be 
obtained from Robert S. Neuman, OLympic 
3-0224. 

THE MEMBERS EXHIBIT! 

The Santa Barbara Museum of Art had a June 
exhibition of pastels by artist member Helen 
Salz, whose portraits “would stand up ex¬ 
tremely well alongside Degas” in the words of 
the Chronicle critic when he viewed her show 
a few years ago at the Legion of Honor Mu¬ 
seum. 

From England we have received a copy of 
Picture Post, national weekly magazine with a 
two-page spread devoted to eleven paintings by 


artist member Ray Bethers, now living in 
England. Bethers painted the same subject (a 
stove) in the manner of 11 painters of the past 
80 years. Of the variations of his theme. Pic¬ 
ture Post says, “He has sought to show how 
one style developed from another, and how even 
the most modern painting is part of a continu¬ 
ing tradition.” 

Artist member Lee Mullican’s June show at 
Gump’s Gallery—June 11-July 5—displayed 
his paintings in which “the vivid forcefulness 
of his style in its more concentrated form is 
abundantly evident,” according to its Chronicle 
reviewer. 

Paintings by artist member Erie Loran were 
exhibited June 3 - June 22 at the San Francisco 
Museum of Art. Alfred Frankenstein reported 
in the Chronicle “Loran’s painting is a matter 
of resonant harmonies, fully organized struc¬ 
tures, and fluent lyricism in the major mode.” 

At the Crocker Art Gallery in Sacramento art¬ 
ist member Leon Amyx has an exhibition of 
watercolors on view during July. The gallery 
is also exhibiting the California Watercolor So¬ 
ciety show in which artist member George 
Post is represented. 

Josephine Booth, 1950-51 Bender grant win¬ 
ner and associate artist member, has completed 
a film, “T-RoneSymp/iony.” Miss Booth reports 
her film was inspired by a painting entitled 
** Sheep Heads’" by James Weeks, artist mem¬ 
ber and 1952 Rosenberg Fellowship winner. 
Plans are underway for showing the film at 
the S. F. Museum in the fall. 

An exhibition of drawings and models by artist 
member Ernest Born for a proposed chapel 
for the Pacific School of Religion in Berkeley 
was held by the San Francisco architect dur¬ 
ing June at the San Francisco Museum of Art. 

Dorr Bothwell, artist member and summer 
guest instructor at CSFA, has an exhibition of 
paintings at the Rotunda Gallery, City of Paris 
—July 9 - August 2. 

The California School of Fine Arts group exhi¬ 
bition in June contained paintings by artist 
member Bart Perry. Students Richard Brod- 
ney, Roy De Forest and Relf Case were three 
members of the show 

Artist member Louis B. Siegriest’s show (to¬ 
gether with work by his son Lundy) opened 
June 30 in the San Jose Public Library. The 
exhibition, originally scheduled for San Fran¬ 
cisco, is sponsored by the San Jose Art League. 
The show contains six canvases by both artists. 

The Cleveland Museum Annual Exhibition 
contained three paintings by associate member 

Mary Dakin Goldman. 
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